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THE WORK OF THE INSTITUTE. 


BY DR. A. D. WILLIAMS. 


The work of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute is two-fold: First, to assist and 
improve the teachers. Second, to 
educate the people to an appreciation 
of good teaching. The first object 
is direct and fundamental; the sec- 
ond is somewhat indirect and inci- 
dental, but scarcely less important. 

I. Among the influences to be ex- 
ercised upon the teachers are: 

1. The cultivation of acquaint- 
ance, and the promotion of a profes- 
sional spirit. “As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so doth the countenance of a 
man his friend.” Acquaintance be- 
getssympathy. Comparison inspires 
a salutary emulation. Contact 
brings out excellences, and reveals 
and corrects defects. The teacher 
finds that his discouragements and 
trials are not peculiar. Others have 
experienced the same—perhaps in a 
little different guise, but still at the 
bottom identical. The record of 


triumphs over them become a com- 
mon possession, and a common source 
of confidence and strength. New 
conceptions of the dignity of the 
profession and work of the teacher 
are gained, and become an inspira- 
tion, lifting him up to a higher and 
better atmosphere and life. 

The institute also compacts and 
solidifies the teaching forces, and 
gives them greater effectiveness.— 
What were before individual and 
isolated influences, easily counter- 
acted in detail, now become a uni- 
fied and compacted power, that can 
be overcome only by a force mightier 
than them all. . A consciousness that 
one’s influence is thus associated and 
identified with so accumulated and 
effective a power imparts the hope 
and confidence that both inaugurate 
and insure victory. 

Another object of the institute is 
to promote social culture. In eaeh 
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individual school, under the influ- 
ence of each teacher, some sort of 
social deportment, good or bad, will 
necessarily grow up. If the teacher 
is cultured and polished, if refine- 
ment and courteous bearing charac- 
terize him, they will soon charterize 
the school. But, if an uncultivated, 
boorish demeanor is indulged by the 
teacher, it will be also by the school. 
The manners and social refinement 
of the coming generation are thus— 
indirectly but no less actually—in 
the hands of the teachers of to-day ; 
and they ought, therefore, to be in 
the highest and best sense, /adies and 
gentlemen. But, unfortunately, many 
of them are not, and, still more un- 
fortunately, if possible, the ordinary 
examinations and tests of the teach- 
er’s qualifications give little or no 
evidence on this point, and, as a 
consequence, afford scarcely an ap- 
preciable influence toward the acqui- 
sition of that social refinement and 
culture, which are so desirable. 

In the institute, the highest re- 
finement possessed among the teach- 
ers is usually present, and its power 
seldom fails of manifesting itself. 
Those lacking it, see its desirable- 
ness, and become cognizant of its 
power in society, and are thereby 
incited to tts acquisition. That the 
institute does not exert as much in- 
fluence in this direction as it should, 
is readily conceded. Yet it mani- 
festly does exert an. appreciable social 
and refining power, and it is also 
evident that it may be made to exert 
more of such power. 


2. The more direct work of the 
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institute consists in special training. 
And this special training is three- 
fold: 

First, there is the direct imparta- 
tion of a knowledge of the subjects 
the teachers are to teach—the solu- 
tion of problems and the difficulties 
in arithmetic, the elucidation of 
principles in grammar, and, generally, 
the supplying of such knowledge as 
the teachers yzust impart to their 
pupils, but othich they are igno- 
rant. It is true thet every teacher 
ought to know all thisbefore he at- 
tempts to teach at all. But, unfor- 
tunately, many do not. Or, if they 
have some understanding of it, their 
knowledge is still incomplete, or in- 
distinct and vague, or in some other 
respect insufficient or unsatisfactory. 

Now, then, where this is the case, 
nothing else can be done, efficiently, 
until this lack of knowledge is sup- 
plied. If the institute finds its 
teachers exhibiting such deficiency, 
obviously it ought to remedy it.— 
And, as obviously, the remedy needs 
to be supplied in the shape of defi- 
nite, direct and thorough instruction 
—instruction of such a character, 
and so given, that the teachers not 
only may grasp it, but so that they 
actually do make themselves masters 
of it. And, in general, the severest 
tests of the recitation-room need to 
be applied, to secure this end. Lec- 
turing will not do; illustration alone 
will not do. There must be such 
severe scrutiny as will reveal, both to 
others and to himself, the teacher’s 
deficiency, and as shall also effectu- 
ally spur, and if necessary goad him 
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to the acquisition of the necessary 
knowledge. 

This is the more necessary be- 
cause in such cases there is some- 
times a self-conceit that is largely, 
and often utterly, unconscious of 
deficiency, and which consequently 
spurns instruction, and frequently 
even resents it. It likes to have a 
good time at an institute, is willing 
to listen to a lecture, or be enter- 
tained by illustration. But, as to 
taking the place of a pupil and sub- 
mitting to the rigid tests of the rec- 
itation room, it will not brook that. 

A second feature of this special 
training is instruction in Methods 
of Teaching. This is legitimate in- 
stitute work. ‘The methods of teach- 
ing that were used twenty, or even 
ten years since, are obsolete now. 
It may be admitted that some of the 
present ones are really not the best, 
and will eventually be abandoned. 
But, upon the whole, these present 
ones are a great improvement upon 
those of the past, and ought to be 
understood and used by every teach- 
er. 

So far as instruction is given at 
the institute in the several branches 
of study, it should be given in the 
method best adapted to the subject 
and circumstances. And this teach- 
ing of methods by the practical use 
of them, is one of the best methods 
of teaching them. So far as it can 
be done, they should always thus be 
taught. 

But methods must be varied; Ist, 
With the subject; and 2d, With the 
grade of advancement. Different 
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subjects require different methods, 
and each stage of advancement in 
the same subject requires a method 
peculiar to itself, and differing from 
that appropriace to any other grade. 
Primary methods are altogether out 
of place in giving advanced instruc- 
tion to advanced pupils, and vice 
versa, Herein lies a difficulty in 
giving instruction in primary meth- 
ods to an institute, composed of 
adults. These adults are not chil- 
dren, nor can they successfully rep- 
resent children. It is no more possi- 
ble to compress an adult mind into 
the thoughts and feelings of even its 
own childhood, than it is to com- 
press the adult body into the dimen - 
sions of its own infancy. Any at- 
tempt, therefore, to use primary 
methods with an adult class must 
necessarily prove a comparative, and 
it usually will be an utter, failure. 


When primary classes can be 
brought in and instructed by im- 
proved primary methods, it is often 
advisable todo so. But, even then, 
there is so much novelty, and so 
many distracting influences, that 
the attempt frequently results in 
failure, when success would be 
achieved under ordinary circum- 
stances. And this proceedure has 
this additional objection—that it 
requires more time than can ordina- 
rily be afforded at an institute, in 
order to go over'sufficient ground. 

In most cases, the best that can be 
done is to describe and illustrate the 
processes of the requisite methods, 
taking good care, by means of re- 
views and test-questioning, that the 
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the teachers grasp and comprehend 
them. This will indeed give them 
only an imperfect knowledge of new 
methods, which they will often find 
it difficult, sometimes absolutely im- 
possible, to reduce to practice in 
their own school work. But, on the 
other hand, it is hardly possible for 
® company of teachers to engage 
earnestly in such earnest institute 
work without acquiring much that 
will materially aid them in improv- 
ing their methods; and, if they per- 
severe in attendance upon institute 
work, and in persistent efforts to 
reduce it to practice, they will soon 
acquire a very considerable facility 
in the use of improved methods. 
The third element of the institute 


instruction is that of imparting such 
advanced and elevating conceptions 
of the teacher’s work and life as 
shall lift him up into a higher plane, 
and render him a more positive and 
mightier force, to give increased 


efficiency to his instructions. Many 
a teacher fails, not because he is not 
sufficiently versed in what he is to 
teach, nor yet because of deficient 
methods, but simply because he lacks 
the high purpose, the pure spirit, and 
the magnetic strength of character, 
which are necessary to give practical 
efficiency to his work. 

We are caught and carried up, 
when some inspired master comes 
down to us and unfolds the beauty 
.and glory, as well as the responsibil- 
ity, that gather on the brow of the 
true teacher. His earnest words and 
wrapt speech take hold of us and 
carry us above and away from the 
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sordidness of the outward and the 
perishing, and cause us to gaze on 
the ever-during rewards of him who 
trains mind and heart into an enno- 
bled manhood. Such inspiration, 
such impulse upward, every institute 
should give—such each one of us 
should receive at each institute at- 
tended. 


I. Among the influences to be 
exerted upon the people, are: 

1. To create an intenser convic- 
tion of the over-shadowing impor- 
tance of the work of the teacher. It 
is important that the mechanic who 
constructs our dwellings understand 
his business. It is more important 
that the physician, to whom life is 
entrusted, be fully qualified for his 
work. But it is immeasurably more 
important that the architect of mind 
and character—the teacher—who 
shapes the destiny of our children 
should be a master workman. 

The public must be made to feel 
that there is no other employee in its 
service whose work is more impor- 
tant, or whose short-comings are more 
disastrous. If there may be inatten- 
tion to the qualifications of any one 
in its service, it must not be to those 
of the teacher. And there is no 
other work that well done contrib- 
utes so much to the public, social, or 
individual weal. 

2. The public must also be made 
to appreciate what a good teacher is. 
If the truth must be told, many 
communities and even school boards, 
are about as likely to crucify as to 
glorify a good teacher—as was done 
to the Great Teacher. Until the 
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people are much better instructed 
than now, as to what constitutes a 
good teacher, a very prince of teach- 
ers is not sure of appreciation, or 
even recognition. And, in the ab- 
sence of other agencies, the institute 
must educate the public up to such 
appreciation and recognition. 

3. The institute must moreover 
educate the public to an understand- 
ing of the necessary appliances and 
helps which it must provide for the 
teacher. 
in expedients, and rich in resources. 
But he can by no possibility himself 
create or provide all the appliances 
necessary for the successful conduct 
of his school. Nor can he teach any 
thing like so successfully with deti- 
cient or imperfect appliances, as with 
ample and complete ones. 

School boards and people must be 
made to understand that for proper 
results they must supply proper 
school-houses, furniture and sur- 
roundings, ample supply of maps, 
charts, globes, and other illustrative 
apparatus, and must be willing to 
give a generous compensation to the 
teacher, for the superior work they 
may then rightfully expect him to do. 


The question now comes up, How 
can the institute best do this work? 

First of all, the teachers, while in 
the institute, must content them- 
selves to assume, for the time being, 
the position of students, instead of 
teachers. Then competent instruct- 
ors should be employed, to assume 
and exercise, for the time and the 
purpose, the position and prerogatives 
of the teacher. The institute should 
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in fact be made a temporary normal 
school, and proceed with the order 
and discipline of a school. 


Generally two instructors, one as 
principal and the other as assistant, 
alternating and relieving each other 
in the work, are better than a larger 
number. More unity and continuity 
of work is thereby secured. Of 
course, these instructors need to re- 
main through the entire institute. 


Thisis for theday work. Atnight, 
there ought generally to be addresses 
or lectures, of a more general char- 
acter, and, for the most part, de- 
signed to furnish the proper educa- 
tion for the public mind. These 
may often advantageously be deliv- 
ered by others than the regular, daily 
instructors. 

A second condition of the success- 
ful prosecution of institute work is, 
that the teachers attending shall give 
themselves unreservedly to it. They 
must take full notes of all that is 
said, must prepare for accurate reci- 
tations and reviews of every princi- 
ple and step advanced—giying them- 
selves just as unreservedly into the 
hands of the instructors as they de- 
mand that their pupils give them- 
selves into theirs. Institute work is 
to be no play time. Nor is half of it 
to be devoted to visiting, shopping, 
or any other diverting occupation. 
It is to be made the hardest work- 
week of the year. At any ordinary 
institute, properly conducted, more 
will be poured into their memories 
than the most earnest effort and the 
most thoughtful consideration can 
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adequately master, so as afterwards 
successfully to use. 

I may also mention a third condi- 
tion of conrplete success. It is the 
presence, sympathy, and appreciation 
of the public. Sympathy, it seems 
to me, may in most cases properly be 
manifested in the free entertainment 
of the teachers—especially of the la- 
dies. The presence, also, of the pub- 
lic, at the evening exercises, and also 
during the day-work, has a most ex- 
cellent influence on all parties. 
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Institute work and help will con- 
stitute most of the aid, and supply 
most of the elevating forces, that the 
mass of teachers will ever enjoy. A 
good portion of our future success or 
failure will be owing to the use or 
disuse, if not misuse, that we make 
of the institute. It may be the 


turning point, if not the mainspring, 
to a marked and glorious success. 
Let each one of us then see to it that 
to us it prove the means to a higher 
and constantly increasing efficiency. 





INCENTIVES TO STUDY. 


BY MRS. MARY A. SAYRE. 


In considering this subject I do 
net propose to discuss it abstractly, 
but if possible to treat it in the most 
practical manner in its direct bear- 
ing upon every day school work. To 
do this, it seems necessary to consider 
briefly the material with which we 
have todo. We might say of chil- 
dren, as Clark says of grammar, 
there are. certain general principles 
which are common to childhood; 
and again, each child having its 
special and peculiar traits, is a study 
more intricate than the finest shades 
of language, and it is this particular 
science of childhood that makes the 
heaviest part of a teacher’s work and 
study. 

While teachers have a great re- 
sponsibility in the physical develop- 
ment of the young, their special 
province is the cultivation of the 
mental faculties, and every true 


teacher earnestly strives to follow 
the best way to this end. Which 
way? isa query often on his lips, 
always in his heart. He ean experi- 
ment, but this, with a material so 
delicate, and so susceptible to every 
influence, is so unsafe that a consci- 
entious person is not willing to risk 
the effects, and is therefore driven to 
the most careful study of the experi- 
ence of others—seeking for some 
safe model for his guide. 


In this study the teacher learns 
that all knowledge is gained in three 
ways: By observation, by reasoning, 
and by acquisition. By far the 
larger part of all knowledge gained 
by any individual is obtained in the 
latter way; even the grandest discov- 
eries and inventions of all ages have 
been based largely upon knowledge 
gained by littles from many sources, 
by their authors. 
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To be a successful student, there- 
fore, the habits and faculties of ob- 
servation, of reasoning, and of appli- 
cation, must be developed and culti- 
vated. If we might credit all the 
theories of the modern enthusiasts, 
that school days can be made one 
grand gala time, and our youth led 
so joyously up the hill of science as 
to find no need for mental effort or 
be conscious of fatigue, it would be 
unnecessary to allude to school dis- 
cipline in this connection; but in 
these days of theories, when so many 
can build beautiful word ‘systems for 
juvenile instruction, the true teacher 
has double need for care, not only 
to avoid the old fogyisms of past 
days, but the equally dangerous new 
fogyisms of the present. It would 
be scarcely less unwise to follow the 
old plans of instruction in vogue in 
the days of our grand-parents, than 
to adopt largely the methods of to- 
day, coming, as they do from every 
quarter of the educational world, and 
in such numbers and variety that 
few workers have the requisite time 
and strength to examine all, and yet 
every one feels obliged to acquaint 
himself with the leading plans of 
work, and, as far as practicable, to 
discriminate between the shadow and 
the substance. The world moves, 
and because some theories are im- 
practicable and must be discarded, it 
is not therefore safe to discard all. 
There is progress, and a true discrim- 
ination and much experience are 
necessary to sift and secure the pure 


' grain, while we send the chaff to the 


four winds, for such are our needs 
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and such the demands of our work, 
we must have all the real help to be 
obtained; and such our encumbrances 
that we cannot afford to carry a sin- 
gle pound of extra ballast. 

The present mania for oral teach- 
ing, unless judiciously preserved, is 
in danger of inducing bad habits in 
the school room. Do not let me be 
misunderstood. I believe every 
branch of instruction should be com- 
menced by oral lessons, and these 
should be continued by the teacher 
as long as the pupil remains in his 
charge. 

At the same time I believe at the 
ages at which children are admitted 
into the school room in America 
they are old enough to learn simple 
lessons; to reason, in simple things, 
from cause to effect, as well as to ob- 
serve for themselves the common 
things which they meet every day, 
and neither of these faculties can 
properly be cultivated at the expense 
of others. If we can strike,the hap- 
py mean between all labor and no 
labor, the place where we teach the 
child the power of acquirement, as 
well as interest and amuse him, we 
shall I think haye struck a vein of 
pure gold, and it will be safe and 
profitable to follow it. 

There is no royal road to learning, 
and success must be mainly the fruit 
of faithful and persevering work on 
the part of both teachers and pupils; 
at the same time there is in human 
nature a tendency to both mental 
and physical indolence. Incentives 
to study, then, must overcome natu- 
ral indolence and induce mental 
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labor in the three directions already 
mentioned. . ; 


God, who has endowed man with 
the most wonderful of his creations 
—mind—and who must therefore 
understand it in its most intricate 
workings, and whose plan for the 
government of the human family 
must be perfectly adapted to his 
creatures, has thus ordained the lot 
of man. Neglecting to do in any sta- 
tion of life the duties of that station, 
brings deprivation; doing, brings 
reward. “If a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” “ By the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 
In the moral as well as the physical 
world we find the same law: “If ye 
refuse to obey my statutes ye shall 
be driven out of the land.” “The 
willing and the obedient shall eat 
the good of the land.” And again, 
in God’s spiritual government we are 
told of the fearful punishment of 
the children of wrath, while to those 
who by patient continuance in well- 
doing seek for honor and immortal- 
ity, eternal life is promised. 


Unrequited labor—work without 
recompense—human nature revolts 
against, while, humiliating as the 
consideration may be, I believe that 
the recompense of the reward would 
hold very few to the prompt and 
faithful performance of duty, if the 
nonperférmance of that duty did 
not bring actual suffering. 

Following this plan of the All- 
Father, which I believe to be the only 
safe one, the ineentives to study 
must be two-fold: a power back of 
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the pupil making him feel that noth- 
ing short of a thorough preparation 
of his lesson will be accepted by his 
teacher, and as much as possible to 
the pupil what civil laws are to the 
good citizen—known but unfelt,— 
and at the same time a proper rec- 
ompense for his labor should be 
placed before him. What shall my 
wages be? is, I believe, a legitimate 
question for the child to ask, so it be 
done in the proper spirit. Perhaps 
the more common question of a 
pupil would be, what is the good of 
it? or, of what use will it be? and it 
is the duly of every teacher to be 
able to place before the young the 
profits to be derived from study— 
From the nature of the case, both 
the highest and lowest incentives to 
mental application are found in the 
mind itself, and only such externa! 
influences should be exercised as cul- 
tivate correct moral principles. From 
this standpoint let us proceed to 
consider briefly some of the motives 
that may be presented to the minds 
of children as incentives to study. 


First among these, the subject of 


prizes presents itself. The pros and 
cons of this subject are too well 
known to need comment here. All 
will agree that prizes offered in a 
school can prove an incentive to but 
very few in that school, and gener- 
ally only to those who need such 
an incentive least; and while some 
contend that prizes may be offered 
without evil resulting therefrom, 
very few have found in actual expe- 
rience, where prizes haye been offered, 
that it has not been done at the er- 
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pense of many heart-burnings and 
jealousies among the pupils. 

A system of rewards is fast taking 
the place of prizes, being more pop- 
ular among teachers because it ac- 
- complishes a better work and is open 
to fewer objections. Especially 
among very young pupils is the re- 
ward system considered a success, as 
there are few children who will not 
labor hard for a day or a week even 
that it may carry home a tangible 
proof of diligence and faithfulness. 

Love of approbation is a universal 
characteristic of mankind, commenc- 
ing early in life and continuing on 
to life’s close. Every one is more or 
less sensitive to the expressed opinion 
of others, and while we sometimes 
hear persons aver their indifference, 


the impression is generally at the 
sume time made that they do care a 


great deal. So universal is this as to 
justify the sentiment of an eminent 
writer that “ A young man is not far 
from ruin when he can say without 
blushing, I don’t care what others 
think of me.” This incentive, in its 
three divisions of approbation of the 
wise and good, of one’s own con- 
science, and the approval of God— 
avoiding mere popularity—may be 
considered one of the most valuable 
inducements to study. Strong in 
every human breast; given by wis- 
dom divine, let it be wisely encour- 
aged and cultivated, and it becomes 
a power for good in the hands of 
any teacher. 

While studying this subject I 
asked a young lady whom I knew 
to have been a faithful student, 
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What was the strongest motive to 
prompt her to the faithful prepara- 
tion of her lesson. Her answer was, 
“My mother asked me every night 
if I had been perfect through the 
day, and I was so eager to be able to 
say yes, that I always learned my 
lessons.” Another said in reply to 
the same question, “I always gave 
my father a history of each day be- 
fore I went to rest, and I never could 
bear to report a failure in my classes.” 
This principle may be safely culti- 
vated, only let the approval of friends 
be tempered by an approving con- 
science, and both by seeking the 
approval of God. 


Knowledge, for its own sake or 
the pleasure of acquirement, is an 
incentive that children early feel, 
and once felt, one that acquires 
strength with each step in mental 
progress. It is in itself elevating, 
and may be induced by the thought- 
ful teacher, in many ways; yet here 
care and judgment are needed, lest 
in the mere pleasure of acquirement 
the mind seize only the novel and 
striking, leaving the more solid 
and less easily obtained, though not 
less important portions of a subject, 
without careful study. If we may 
compare the mental appetite of chil- 
dren to the physical, it is easy to see 
how they might neglect the more 
substantial mental aliment for 
sweetmeats and confectionery, and 
while every one concedes that these 
are unfavorable to a proper physical 
development, there are found many to 
argue that instruction should be 
given only as amusement, and never 
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be made a task to the child. We will 
not stop to discuss this point. The 
good sense of teachers and parents 
will, in time, make this right, and 
the ability to apply himself to real 
work, and to derive pleasure there- 
from, will eventually be an object 
early and earnestly sought by all 
instructors. 


Progress is another incentive to 
study, and one that exerts a powerful 
influence upon the young. Every 
child is ambitious to do what he sees 
others older than himself do. In- 
dicative of this we see the little boy 
with his mock cigar, vigorously ex- 
ercising himself in the art of spitting, 
or strapping a knife on his bare foot; 
while the little girl treasures bits of 
broken crockery and sets her tea-table 
on a cricket, in imitation of her 


mother’s more dignified housekeep- 
ing; or likea little girl I once knew, 
praying for weeks that a miracle 
might transform her rag-doll into a 
real bona fide crying baby—ambitious 
always to do what grown up people 


do. Progress is written on the hearts 
of children. The desire of men to 
grow rich or famous is not greater 
than the ambition of childhood for 
the character and possessions of 
maturity. 

Another incentive to earnest labor 
in the school room, and one to be 
often and prominently brought be- 
fore the student, is the possibilities 
of American citizenship. While we 
may not look for presidents in every 
school room, all children should be 
made to feel that the responsibility 
of making presidents is not less than 
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the responsibilty of being one. The 
people are responsible for every man 
they elect to office, and the young 
should be so educated that they may 
be qualified to fill any office in the 
gift of the American people, or to 
select suitable persons to place in 
positions of trust. As a people we 
have more need to acquaint ourselves 
with the whole machinery of our home 
government than any other nation— 
in real practice we are the most in- 
different of all. To me one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of uni- 
versal suffrage is the indifference of 
American women to polities. It is 
generally conceded that woman holds 
the training of children in her own 
hands during the most important 
period of life, and I fear till herself 
called to take an active part in the 
government of her country, she will 
never, as she ought, inform herself 
or impart to the children of America, 
those lessons which the very exist- 
ence of our free institutions demands. 
Study that you may be able to ful- 
fill your duties and educate others 
for the privileges of citizenship in 
our beloved land, is an incentive ever 
to be kept before our youth. 


Passing others, let us consider 
briefiy the highest, noblest, and only 
legitimate incentive to mental appli- 
cation. All others are valueless only 
as they lead to and strengthen this 
which includes and overshadows all 
—the desire conscientiously to fulfill 
the great mission of life. How many 
of us understand this mission? To 
how many are the great truths of 
time and eternity living realities? 
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How many of us realize our re- 
sponsibilify for the way in which 
we daily live? When we have 
answered these questions we may 
know how far we can successfully 
place this incentive before children, 
teaching them that in the gheat day 
of eternity God will require an ac- 
count of their stewardship, and hold 
them responsible for all the influence 
they may exert with the highest 
cultivation of powers given them 
that God in his providence makes 
possible. He requires that they make 
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the most of the best there is in them; 
as God cannot approve of the neg- 
lect of our talent which he gives, 
neither can he approve of the neg- 
lect of one opportunity to cultivate 
that talent. By every possible means, 
therefore, let teachers make this an in- 
centive to study more than all others, 
that they may by friendly influence 
and extended sympathy so enlarge 
and enrich the human souls commit- 
ted to their care, as to expand and 
strengthen them in the whole circle 
of their life-long energies. 
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The following table exhibits the term which began September 5th, 
| Buumber of students enrolled for the 1872: 
NORMAL ACADEMIC INTERMEDIATE PRIMARY TOTAI 
DEPARTMENT. DEPARTMENT, DEPARTMENT. DEPARTMENT. i 
f agmmmmman, gt ~  ——— \ 4 
| Ladies | Gents | Ladies | Gents | Ladies | Gents | Ladies | Gents | 

' 3d Year 1 q 5 
% « 5 10 1 | 16 

Bd“ 43 27 8 10 88 
3 Intermediate 4 5 9 
u Primary 14 15 29 
: Total 49 41 Q 10 4 5 14 15 
8 90 19 9 29 147 





























There is a larger number of stu- 
dents in attendance in the higher 
departments than ever before, and 
there is a growing disposition to 
take the full course of study pre- 
scribed, 

The institution sustains impor- 
tant relations to the common schools 
of the State, to the State Univer- 
sity, and to the community. It seeks 
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tructed in the branches they are to 





teach, and acquaint them with the 
best methods of instruction. A 
large number, perhaps the larger 
number, of those who enter the in- 
stitution, will, either from choice or 
necessity, remain but a compara- 
tively short time, and will spend 
whatever time they devote to teach- 
ing, in the county districts. The 
wants of this class of students are 
kept constantly in the mind, and in 
a quiet way the school is elevating 
the standard of common school 


‘ 
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teaching. But it is impossible for 
our Normal School to supply teachers 
for the twenty-five hundred or three 
thousand districts in the State— 
Every effort practicable, is, therefore 
made to induce students to remain 
and take the full normal course, and 
fit themselves for teachers of the 
graded schools in the cities and 
larger villages of the State. In this 
way the institution will be more 
quickly and powerfully felt, since 
each high school becomes, in a de- 
gree, a normal school, and students 
go out from it to teach in the sur- 
rounding districts. 

The relation of the Normal School 
to the State University is compli- 
mentary, the two proving a unit and 
representing the complete American 
idea of education. Both are inte- 
gral parts of one system—each does 
a work which the other cannot do. 
The normal school, with its primary, 
intermediate, grammar, and academ- 
ical departments, receives the child 
from the nursery, and, training it in 
the studies of the several grades, fits 
it for entrance into the regular 
classes of the university. The work 
of the latter begins where that of 
the former ends. The professional 
education given to teachers by the 
normal, and that given to them pre- 
paring for the honored professions 
by the university, is a work peculiar 
toeach. The regular course of study 
in each should be arranged with 
reference to the other. 


The relation of the Normal School 
to the community is most important. 
Many of the young men and women 
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who enter its halls will receive there 
all the education they will ever re- 
ceive in school, and will go forth to 
their life’s work—some to be teachers, 
some to preach the gospel, some to 
fill seats in the halls of legislation 
and council chambers of the nation, 
and some to fill the no less honorable 
though humbler stations of private 
life. Their influence for weal or woe 
will be felt through the entire com- 
monwealth. It is the constant aim 
of those now teaching the school 
to develop a self-reliant, independent, 
progressive, truth-loving manhood 
and womanhood, that the pupils may 
be, first of all, true men and women, 
then good citizens, competent teach- 
ers, and honorable in all stations of 
life. 
THE NEEDs OF THE SCHOOL 


Are many and pressing. First, we 
need the new building which is in 
process of erection. The building 
now occupied is entirely inadequate. 
It is ill-arranged, uncomfortable, and 
far too small. It is a great misfor- 
tune that the new building was not 
completed at the time specified in 
the contract. As soon as practicable 
it should be finished, furnished and 
supplied with a library, and with 
chemical. and philosophical appar- 
atus and illustrative cabinets. 

Second, we need a larger corps of 
teachers. At least two should bx 
added at once. The work required 
is too great for the number now 
employed. 

Third, the building now occupied 
should be thoroughly renovated and 
fitted up fora boarding hall. The 
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health, comfort, and progress of the 
occupants would be thereby pro- 


‘moted. 


These are in brief, the things nec- 
essary to make the school a complete 
success. A half-mill tax, or its 
equivalent, would be sufficient to 
meet the necessities of the school for 
two years. This would scarcely be 
felt by every individual in the State. 


Here are 90 young men and 
women from the various portions of 
the State seeking preparation to fill 
the high and responsibe position of 
teachers. The present may be the 
only opportunity of securing that 
preparation. Shall they be sent away 
without it, and foreed to labor 
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through life without suitable prep- 
aration? Can the State afford to 
have its schools taught by those who 
are unqualified? Not only does the 
State owe it to these 90 normal 
students already here, to make im- 
mediate and ample provision for 
their complete instruction, but also 
to that much larger number who 
might be induced to come, if the 
school offered greater facilities. 

Our young, prosperous State has 
vast resources and is rapidly taking 
rank in point of wealth and popula- 
tion with other great western States. 
Shall it be behind in a matter so im- 
portant as that of education ? 


T. J. M. 
Pert, Nov., 1872. 





“T begin to understand your lan- 
guage better,” said my French friend, 
Mr. Arcourt, to me; “but your verbs 
trouble me still, you mix them so 
with your prepositions.” “Iam sorry 
you find them troublesome,” was all 
1 could say. “I saw our friend Mrs. 
James just now,” continued he. 
“She says she intends to break down 
housekeeping. Am I right there?” 
“Break up housekeeping, she must 
have said.” “QO, yes, I remember.— 
Break up housekeeping.” “Why 
does she do that?” I asked. “Be- 
cause her health is so broken into.” 
“Broken down, you should say.” 
“Broken down, O, yes. And indeed 
since the small-pox has broken up in 
your city—” “Broken out.” “She 
thinks she will leave it for a few 


weeks.” “Indeed! And will she 
close her house?” “No; she is 
afraid it will be broken—broken— 
How dol say that?” “Broken into.” 
“Certainly; it is what I meant to say.” 
“Is her son to be married soon?” 
“No, that engagement is broken— 
broken—” “Broken off.” “Ah!” 
“Thad not heard that.” “She is very 
sorry about it. Her son only broke 
the news down to her last week. Am 
Iright? Iam so anxious to speak 
the English well.” “He merely 
broke the news; no preposition this 
time.” “It is hard to understand. 
That young man, her son, is a fine 
fellow; a breaker, I think.” “A 
broker, and a very fine fellow. Good 
day.” “So much,” thought I, “for 
the yerb ‘to break.’”—Am. Monthly. 





Teaching Morals. 


TEACHING MORALS. 


It is sometimes said that the 
teacher’s province does not include 
morals—that the teaching of moral- 
ity belongs to the parent and to the 
pastor. But if the parent does not 
do this work, and the child has no 
pastor, what then? Shall he have 
no moral training, and go out from 
our schools wholly unfit for society ? 
He comes into our hands before his 
habits are all formed, before his 
sensibilities are all deadened, and 
while his mind is in a forming state. 
IIome influences are so different and 
natural dispositions so unlike, that 
we do not find all equally susceptible 
to moral impressions. But the very 


‘ones who are most impressible and 
whose training is easiest, are those 
best cared for at home, and least in 
need of our help, while another class 


is entirely dependent upon us. Nor 
does it relieve us to say that the 
parent ought to give this training. 
He does not, and therefore we must. 
We know that if we neglect this 
work for the child, that if we do not 
set him in the right direction, he 
will not merely be left to float upon 
the current with an even chance that 
he will go right, but he will be 
turned in a wrong direction and will 
be well nigh compelled to go wrong. 
In a short time he will leave our 
schools and launch his frail craft for 
the voyage of life. It is not enough 
that we give him achart with the 
course all marked; that the currents, 
the rocks, and the shoals are all laid 
down in it; that we teach him the 


use of the compass, and show him 
the pole-star; that we teach him how 
to guide the ship in the storm, and 
to find his bearings and place when 
the clouds have passed away. All 
this we should do if we wished to 
make him a pirate. We must place 
conscience and reason at the helm, 
and then our voyage will be suc- 
cessful. 


Nor may we say that in a few 
years the boy will pass out from our 
influence, that he will be promoted 
to another school, or that in the 
vacation he will forget the good we 
have taught him, and learn much 
evil. This may be true, but it does 
not free us from obligation. Buds 
and leaves and blossoms have had a 
cold hand laid upon them these 
wintry months, but the sunny days 
of approaching spring shall swell 
those buds, shall bring out those 
green leaves, and strew the earth 
with flowers. No one of those 
coming days says, “I am only 24 
hours long, and hali of these are 
dark—all that I can do in the day 
will be undone in the night—I don’t 
know at all what sort of a day to- 
morrow will be, and really the little 
that I can do will amount to noth- 
ing;” but each day does its appro- 
priate work, and the result will glad- 
den all hearts next June. Let us, 
then, go forth to our work in faith 
and hope, knowing that no sincere 
effort to do good is ever lost—Conn. 
School Journal. 
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From Youth’s Companion. 


CHILDHOOD MEMORIES. 


Oh, don’t you remember the old hill-side farm, 
And the farm-house with clapboards so gray, 

With the garden of roses, and sweet pinks, and balm, 
And the meadows with buttercups gay ? 

And don’t you remember how, in-doors and out, 
And under the old orchard trees, 

The gay, laughing children were skipping about, 
With barefeet, as busy as bees? 


How we all played together, the girls and the boys, 
And had houses, and workshops, and stores, 

Rag babies, and “earthens,” and just as much noise 
As our voices could make out of doors! 

How we loved through the pastures and woodland to roam, 
To gather bright mosses and flowers ! 

We thought then, as now, there was “ no place like home,” 
And no home so delightful as ours. 


And don’t you remember the pleasant school road, 
And the school-house so sunny in June, 
With the lessons we learned, and the “ mark” we “ toed ”— 
And how we played “ pizen ” at noon? 
Our sunbonnets, crumpled, hung over our necks, 
The summer wind played with our hair ; 
While the sun paid our faces its warmest respects, 
And kissed our white toes that went bare. 


How we climbed the steep hill-sides as nimble as goats, 
And skipped o’er the ledges in glee; 

We mimicked the woodlark and and whippoorwill’s notes, 
And sung with the chick-a-dee-dee. 

We waded the brook when the water was low, 
And shouted to make the woods ring, 

Or played on its banks in the summer’s soft glow, 
Light hearted as birds on the wing. 


You remember the pond where the geese used to swim, 
How we called it the ocean so wide, 

And in an old hat that was minus the brim, 
We sailed our rag doll on its tide? 

And when they had cruised all the wide ocean through, 
And outdone both Magellan and Cook. 

We drew them all home in an old r: ged shoe, 
And called it a coach-ride they took. 


How we danced in the mud with our bare, naked feet, 
And played ’twas the Dutch way to churn! 

We made us mud biscuits and plum-cake so sweet, 
Without any cook-book to learn. 

How we itied the children whose stockings and shoes 
Forbade them to share in our fun! 

While we stirred up our puddings, and pastries and stews, 
And left them to cook in the sun, 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





Votume IL—A new volume and 
“ new year, each opening with bright 
prospects and promises of success! 
Much work and many disappoint- 
ments will doubtless be encountered 
before we are done with either, but 
these are to be expected. We enter 
upon the work of the year with con- 
fidence, believing that the success of 
the TeacHER is already assured. 
The experiment of publishing an 
educational monthly in Nebraska, 
has very nearly ceased to be an ex- 
periment. We are beginning to feel 
that we have a firm foundation in 
the approval and support of the 
people. That a State like Nebraska 
really needs an educational organ is 
evident to all. That it can and will 
support one, provided it is suited to 
the public demand, we have never 
had a doubt. We have, therefore, 
put forth our best endeavors to make 
the TEACHER a journal that the 
educational public could not fail to 
approve and take pride in building 
up. While we have been compelled 
to feel our way carefully, and not 
allow our expenditures to exceed too 
far our income, we haye spared 
neither labor nor pains to make 
each number the best that it could 
be made with the materials at hand. 
The response has been hearty. That 
our efforts are appreciated and ap- 
proved we have the most unmistaka- 


ble proofs. If we can retain and 
increase the good opinion and sup- 
port which we have won, we see no 
reason why the TEACHER will not 
soon become self-sustaining, and 
eventually a large and influential 
public journal. 


District InstiruTes.—It is a 
question with many how far district 
institutes can profitably take the 
place of county institutes. It is, 
doubtless, true that it is practically 
impossible to secure the attendance 


of any considerable number of teach- 


ers from the counties other than the 
one in which the institute is held, 
and that those who do attend are 
mostly of the better class of teachers 
who consequently need instruction 
the least. It must be remembered, 
however, that district institutes are 
not held so much from choice as 
from necessity. It is not that they 
are the best, but the best attainable 
under the circumstances. So far as 
the attendance of the State Superin- 
tendent and other first class in- 
struetors is concerned, it is “Hob- 
son’s choice.” With the mul- 
titude of duties now imposed upon 
that officer, it is impossible for 
him to attend any considerable num- 
ber of institutes during the year. The 
services of other leading educators 
cannot be obtained except during 
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the vacations of the schools with 
which they are connected. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the few 
institutes which are attended by our 
best educators shall inelude as great 
an area as possible. If even a few of 
the more earnest teachers attend 
from the distant counties, they will 
perhaps become qualified instructors 
for their own county institutes— 
Thus the little leaven brought from 
afar will eventually leaven the whole 
lump. 

Perhaps the best plan under ex- 
isting circumstances is to keep up 
the county institutes, using home 
talent for instructors when other 
cannot be obtained, and also hold 
district institutes whenever it is pos- 
sible to obtain a higher grade of in- 
struction. It is hoped, however, that 
some provision will soon be made 
for establishing a definite system of 
institute instruction, so that this 
important work may not be left to 
drift along in this haphazard way. 
But until then we must resort to 


such temporary expedients as seem 
best. 


THE annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers’ Association 
was held at Fremont on the 26th 
and 27th of December. The at- 
tendance was small, owing to the 
extremely cold weather and other 
causes, but it was nevertheless a very 
profitable session. A large amount 
of important business was transacted, 
as will be seen by the proceedings 
which are published entire in the 
Home Corner. 
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District INSTITUTE AT BEATRICE. 
—The proceedings of this Institute 
will be found in the Home Corner. 
Considerable disappointment was 
felt‘ at the unavoidable absence of 
Pres’t Morgan, but the work of 
Prof. Thompson, Sup’t McKenzie 
and Chancellor Benton, was thor- 
ough and practical, and was much 
enjoyed by all present. ‘The at- 
tendance was quite large, and would 
have been larger but for the preva- 
lence of the epizooty. Some of the 
teachers walked as far as 25 miles in 
order to be present. 


Binpine.—For the accommoda- 
tion of our friends who desire to 
preserve the first volume of the first 
educational journal published in 
Nebraska, we have made arrange- 
ments for binding the first volume 
of the TEACHER in neat and sub- 
stantial form, at reasonable rates. 
Those who wish to avail themselves 
of this opportunity, should send 
their numbers to us as soon as possi- 
ble, in order to have the work 
promptly done. Price in cloth, with 
leather back and corners, $1. 


Sup’r DEempsTER, says of the Insti- 
tute recently held in Fillmore Co., 
“We had a grand, good time.” For 
the proceedings we-are referred to the 
Bulletin, but as that paper is not 
now at hand we are unable to pub- 
lish a report of the institute. 


THE friends who have so promptly 
responded to our request for copies 
of the July TEAcHER, will please 
accept our thanks for the favor. 
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This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers and 
School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing views, upon 


educational subjects ; 
the various localities in the State. 


also for the publication of items of educational intelligence Jrom 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


FREMONT, NEB., Dec. 26. 

Association met in the High 
Sehool building at 7 Pp. M., and was 
called to order by the President, 
Hon. J. M. McKenzie. Opened with 
prayer by Rey. J. M. Taggart. 

C. B. Palmer was elected Secretary 
pro tem. 

C. G. Bisbee, T. J. Morgan, and 
J. H. Kellom were appointed a com- 
mittee on nominations. 

J. M. McKenzie, J. M. Taggart 
and John Cayton were appointed a 
committee on the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER. 

Moved and carried that a Corres- 
ponding Secretary be elected for the 
ensuing year, to conduct the corres- 
pondence of the Association, and 
especially to communicate with rail- 
roads in regard to reduction of fare. 

Rey. T. J. Morgan, President of 
the State Normal School, then deliv- 
ered an address upon “The Relation 
of the Normal School to the Com- 
mon Schools of the State.” 

Moved and carried that the Asso- 
ciation proceed to the discussion of 
proposed amendments to the school 
law. 

The subject was then taken up by 


the State Superintendent, who pre- 
sented the following points: 

1. Division of districts. —The 
method of dividing the property 
when districts are divided, is found 
to work injustice in many cases. 

Moved that we recommend the 
amendment of the law so that the 
money raised in the district shall be 
divided in proportion to the amount 
paid by each part, and the money 
received from the State shall be 
divided on the basis of the enumera- 
tion of children. Carried. 

2. District officers—They take no 
oath of office, receive no compensa- 
tion, and cannot be compelled to 
perform their duties or be punished 
for corruption in office. 

On motion it was recommended 
that the law be so amended— 

(‘) That district officers be re- 
quired to qualify by taking an oath 
to perform faithfully all ‘the duties 
of their office; 

.(?) That each school officer shall 
receive at least $2 a day for time 
actually employed ; 

(*) That district officers failing to 

rform their duties properly shall 

liable to removal from office, or 
ons) wary 

O ‘That the power to try all cases 
of this kind, and to remove from 
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office, shall be vested in the county 
zommissioners. 

3. Revorts of district officers— 
Sec. 19 makes the school year begin 
on the first Monday in April, and 
Sec. 53 requires the director's annual 
report to be made within three days 
after the last Monday in March. 

On motion it was reeommended— 


(1) That the director’s report be 
made within 10 days after the an- 
nual meeting; 

(*) That the County Superin- 
tendent have power to call the di- 
rectors together. at the county seat to 
receive their reports. 

4. Issuing bonds.—Districts all 
through the State are issuing bonds, 
the legality of which is questionable ; 
and to prevent litigation, district 
officers should be authorized to issue 
bonds and compelled to levy taxes to 
pay them. 

On motion it was recommended 

that districts be authorized to issue 
honds not to exceed 7 per cent. of 
their taxable property. 
5. School house sites—There is no 
way of obtaining land for school 
sites on homesteads, or where the 
owners refuse to sell. 

On motion it was recommended 
that some provision be made for 
condemning land for school purposes 
when it cannot be obtained in any 
other way. 

6. Record books.—This is a very 
important matter. The records of 
many districts and counties are be- 
ing kept upon scraps of paper, which 
are soon lost, so that it is impossible 
in many cases to obtain any knowl- 
edge of the transactions of former 
years. Record books should be pro- 
vided and a complete history of every 
district preserved. 
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On motion recommended that 
provision be made for supplying 
suitable record books for county 
superintendents and district officers. 

7%. On motion recommended that 
county treasurers be required to re- 
port to the State Superintendent the 


amount of school tax eollected from 
each district. 

8. On motion recommended that 
the county assessor be required to 
keep a record of the value of prop- 
erty in each district and report the 
same to the county clerk. 

9. Teachers’ certificates—On mo- 
tion this question was referred to a 
committee consisting of Chancellor 
Benton, Gen. Morgan and Sup’t 
McKenzie. 

10. Teachers’ institutes.— Some 
means should be provided for raising 
money to support institutes, and 
teachers should be compelled to at- 
tend and their pay continued while 
in attendance. 

Moved (*)that county superin- 
tendents be authorized to charge a 
fee of 50 cts. for examination, for 
the support of institutes, and that 
the State pay the counties $1 for 
each teacher in attendance at each 
annual institute; (*)that schools be 
closed and teachers paid for their 
time during the session of the insti- 
tute; and (%)that county superin- 
tendents have power to annul certifi- 
cates of teachers who are absent 
without reasonable excuse. 


Considerable discussion took place 
upon the proposition to annul teach- 
ers’ certificates for non-attendance at 
institutes. The State Superintend- 
ent suggested that teachers who 
attend be paid for their time, and 
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that those who do not, receive no 
pay while the institute is in session. 

A division of the question was 
called for. The first two proposi- 
tions were carried. The third was 
lost. 

11. Apportionment of school money. 
—On motion an amendment of the 
law was recommended so that the 
State fund shall be apportioned 
among all the districts in the county, 
the money of those districts which 
have not had school according to 
law to be held by the county treas- 
urer and paid to them when they 
have complied with the law. 

12. Money received from fines,&c.—- 
On motion recommended that all 
money received from fines, licenses 
on billiard tables and for selling 
liquor, be paid into the hands of the 
county treasurer to be used sor school 
purposes by the districts in which 
they were levied. 

The subject of the permanent in- 
vestment of the school fund . was 
discussed, but no action taken. 

On motion adjourned till 9 a. m. 
next day. 

Fripay, Dee. 27. 

Association met according to ad- 
journment. Opened with prayer by 
Rev. T. J. Morgan. 

Reports of officers:— 

Sup’t McKenzie submitted the 
report of the treasurer who was 
absent. 

Mr. Palmer made a report of the 
doings of the Executive Committee. 

Reports of committees :— 

The committee on nominations 
made a report which was amended 
and adopted as follows: 

For President, Hon. J. M. McKen- 
zie; Secretary, Prof. G. E. Church ; 
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Corresponding Secretary, Prof. 8. R. 
Thompson; Executive Committee, 
Chancellor A. R. Benton, Lincoln; 
Prof. A. F. Nightingale, Omaha; 
Mrs. C. Fifield, Columbus; Prof. W. 
Rich, Brownville; A. H. Bush, 
Meridian. 


On motion it was decided that the 
next meeting of the Association be 
held at Tecumseh, Johnson County. 

On motion the Executive Commit- 
tee were instructed to fix the time 
for holding the next session, to be 
about a year from the present time. 

The committee on the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER made their report, which 
after some amendment was adopted 
as follows: 


Your committee on the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER beg leave to submit the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the NEBRASKA TEACH- 
ER has thus far proved a valuable medi- 
um of communication between the State, 
county, and district school officers and 
teachers, and we consider it very imper- 
tant that it be fully sustained. 

Resolved, That thus far its manage- 
ment has proved satisfactory, and that 
in order to make it equal in amount of 
matter to educational journals in the 
older States, all that is necessary is to 
enlarge its circulation. 

Resolved, That we recommend the 
election of a board of corresponding 
editors for the ensuing year, to consist of 
the following persons; Chancellor A. R. 
Benton, Lincoln; Rev. T. J. Morgan, 
Peru; Prof. A. F. Nightingale, Omaha ; 
Rev. E. Huber, Neb. Gity ; Sup’t C. G. 
Bisbee, Fontenelle; Mrs. M. A. Sayre, 
Peru. 

Resolved, That we recommend that 
provision be made by law, for each dis- 
trict board to subscribe for one copy of 
the TEACHER, for the use of the district, 
to be paid for out of the district funds. 

Respectfully submitted 

J. M. McKEnziz, 
JOHN CAYTON, 
J. M. Tace@art, 


Committee. 
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On motion a vote of thanks was 
extended to the U. P. R. R. for 
making a reduction in fare to the 
members of the Association. 

Mr. U. Bruner offered the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted: 

Resolved, That our Senators and Rep- 
resentative in Congress be requested to 
use their influence for the p e of a 
law allowing homesteaders and pre- 


emptors to lease portions of their claims 
for school house sites. 


On motion the Secretary was in- 
structed to draw up a resolution on 
the subject, and transmit the same 
to one of our Senators in Congress. 

Gen. Morgan offered the following 
resolution which was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is of prime impor- 
tance that the course of study in the 
University, Normal School, and High 
Schools of the State be so arranged and 
adjusted to each other as to constitute a 
uniform system; and that graduates of 
the Normal School and graduates of the 
High Schools be admitted to the Fresh- 


man Class of the University, without 
further examination. 


On motion Chancellor Benton, 
Gen. Morgan, and Prof. Nightingale 
were appointed a committee to’ pre- 
pare a course of study in accordance 
with the resolution. 

On motion a vote of thanks was 
tendered ‘to the citizens of Fremont, 
and especially to Sup’t Cayton and 
Dr. Chase, for their kindness and 
hospitality. 

On motion adjourned. 

J. M. McKENZIE, Pres’t. 

C. B, PALMER, Sec’y, pro tem. 


The following letter was received 
from Prof. Nightingale, after the 
adjournment of the Association: 
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Oman, Nzs., Dec. 19, ’72. 


Hon. J. M. McKenzie, State Supt Public 

Instruction, Lincoln, Neb. : 

My Dear Sir:—I regret exceed- 
ingly that the severe sickness of my 
family, my own illness, and the ex- 
amination of teachers on the 27th 
and 28th of December, all combine 
to prevent my attendance at the 
State Teachers’ Association next 
week. Noone will be as disappointed 
as myself, as I anticipated a very 
pleasant i yourself, Chan- 
cellor Benton, itor Palmer, and 
the leading teachers of the State. I 
hope you will have a harmonious 
and successful assembly. 

In arguing changes in the school 
law, I hope you will also discuss the 
propriety of the passage of a law or- 
ganizing a State Board of Examiners, 
who shall issue “Certificates Extraor- 
dinary” to such as may pass a suc- 
cessful and rigid examination in the 
Higher English Branches, including 
the Natural Sciences and the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. I believe 
it will not fail of an excellent effect 
upon our teachers, and will raise the 
standard of teaching ability through- 
out Nebraska. 

I learn through the Omaha papers, 
and TEACHER, that I was appointed 
to discuss with the Chancellor and 
others, “The Relation of High 
Schools to Colleges.” This is one of 
the vital educational questions of the 
day, and yet one about which there 
is much needless dispute, especially 
between High School and University 
men. I am a strong devotee of Col- 
leges. I appreciate the value of the 
High School. I believe their spheres 
are totally distinct. In saying this, 
I refer to an ideal High Schoo] and 
an ideal College. Many of both 


-have now only a name, but deserve 


no fame. A large number of our 
so-called High Schools are doing 
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Grammar School work, and a pro- 
portional number of self-styled Col- 
leges are doing High School work. 
In a word, my hope for the High 
School is, that it will do the work of 
the present College, and that the 
Colleges will advance to the position 
of first class Universities. In the 
meantime, let the High Schools fur- 
nish all the educational appliances 
that the cities in which they are 
located can afford, and let the Dé 
nominational Colleges and State 


Universities use every effort to fill 
their chairs with the best educational 
talent of America; to furnish for 
their students extensive libraries, 
cabinets, museums, and apparatus; 


[Jam., 


and connected therewith, schools of 
theology, medicine, surgery, and law, 
until they shall fully deserve their 
chartered titles. 

This is the text I should enlarge 
upon were I present at your meeting, 
and I hope no one will argue on the 
principles of pulling down the High 
School to build the College up, but 
that all will claim for Universities a 
higher position than they now occupy. 

Again expressing my regret at be- 
ing compelled to be absent, and 
hoping you may have a most profita- 
ble session, I remain, 

Yours Very Truly, 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE, 
City Sup’t Pub. Inst. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE DISTRICT TEACHERS’ 


INSTITUTE 


AT BEATRICE. 


BEATRICE, Dec. 16. 

The Institute met according to an- 
nouncement at 2 P. M. 

No County Sup’t being present, the In- 
stitute was called to order by Mr. Stinch- 
comb. Henry L. Wagner was elected 
Pres’t, and Willis Ball, Sec’y. 

There being no work laid down on the 
programme for the afternoon, it was on 
motion resolved to proceed with an ex- 
ercise in reading. 

On motion C. B. Palmer was requested 
to conduct the class. 

About an hour was spent in this exer- 
cise, after which the names of teachers 
present were enrolled, there being 23 in 
all. ; 

On motion Sup’t Filley and the resi- 
dent teachers were appointed a commit- 
tee of reception. 

The Institute then adjourned till even- 
ing, when Rey, G. 8, Alexander, of Lin- 
coln, delivered an interesting and in- 
structive address on the ‘subject of 
“Words.” 


Tuesday, December 17. 

Institute met at 9.4.m. Opening ex- 
ercises were conducted by Rev. A. J. 
Swartz. ; 

It was moved and carried that a critic 
be appointed each morning and noon, to 
report at the close of each half-day ses- 
sion. 

J.N. Fuller was appointed critic for 
the forenoon. 

Moved and carried that the minutes of 
each day be read on the following morn- 
ing. 

On motion C. B. Palmer was appointed 
a committee to furnish music. 

The exercises of the forenoon con- 
sisted of Arithmetic and Object Lessons 
by Prof. Thompson, Reading and Or- 
thography by C. B. Palmer, and Theory 
and Art of Teaching by Prof. Thompson. 

After the reading of the critic’s report 
the Institute adjourned till 


AFTERNOON, 
Institute was called to order at 1:25, 
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and roll called. John Ellis, Jr., was ap- 
pointed critic for the afternoon. 

The exercises of the afternoon were 
Geography and Grammar by Prof. 
Thompson, and Penmanship by Miss 
Gage. 

On motion it was decided to have a 
sociable at the close of the evening 
lecture. 

The critic’s report was read and the 
Institute adjourned. 


EVENING, 


The exercises began with a discussion 
of the subject of Ventilation. A num- 
ber of questions were read by Prof. 
Thompson, each of which was answered 
by some teacher to whom it had been 
previously assigned, the whole forming a 
connected and very forcible dissertation 
upon the subject of ventilating school 
rooms. 

After this exercise Prof. Thompson 
delivered a short lecture upon the Causes 
of Success or Failure of Teachers—an 
excellent address, full of good points. 

After the lecture a sociable was held 
which was enlivend by music and by 
humorous readings by Prof. Thompson, 
and the editor of the TEACHER. 


Wednesday, Dec. 18. 

Institute met at 8:45, and roll called. 
Professor Thompson conducted the open- 
ing exercises. 

P. L. Chapman was appointed critic 
for the forenoon. 

By request Prof. Thompson read the 
section of the school law relating to 
Teachers’ Institutes. 

Moved and carried that a committee of 
five be appointed on resolutions. The 
committee was appointed as follows: O. 
D. Howe, A. H. Bush, 8. Wolford, Miss 
M. A. Hammond, Miss Myra Church. 

The exercises of the morning consisted 
of Arithmetic by D. J. Edginton; Object 
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Lessons, Prof. Thompson; Reading, C. 
B. Palmer; Theory and Art of Teaching, 
and Exercise Songs, Prof. Thompson. 


AFTERNOON, 


Exercises opened with singing. 

Miss Clara Bower was appointed 
critic. } 

Prof. Thompson gave a short lecture 
on “ How to Make School Interesting,” 
which was followed by an exercise in 
writing numbers. 

Twenty minutes was then devoted to 
hearing opinions in regard to interesting 
pupils in school. This was participated 
in by a large number of teachers, each 
stating something that he had found 
beneficial in this respect. 

The remainder ot the exercises were 
as follows: Singing; Reading, by Mr. 
Palmer; Recess; Singing; Grammar, 
Prof’ Thompson; Penmanship, Miss 
Gage; Select Reading, “Thanatopsis,” 
O. D. Howe; critics’ reports; adjourn- 
ment. 


EVENING. 


Exercises began with singing, fol- 
lowed by select readings by Prof. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Palmer. 

The next thing on the programme was 
an amusing representation of an old- 
fashioned school, with Prof. Thompson 
as “master.” A reading class followed 
this, instructed according to present 
methods by Mr. Palmer, thus showing 
the contrast between the old and the new 
methods, and especially the improvement 
which has been made in teaching read- 
ing. 

A sociable was then held until 9 
o’clock. 





Thursday, Dec. 19. 
Institute met at 8:45 a. M., and roll 
called. 
By request of the President, Mr. 
Palmer acted as President pro tem. 
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The opening exercises were conducted 
by Rev. G. M. Cooper. 

O. D. Howe was appointed critic. 

On motion it was decided to read the 
names of absentees of the previous day 
at each morning roll call. 

Willis Ball conducted an exercise in 
map drawing. 

Prof. Thompson calied attention to a 
list of words written on the board which 
are commonly mispronounced—costume, 
placard, romance, etc. 

Prof. Thompson discussed the subject 
of Fractions, and Mr. Palmer gave a 
drill in Phonic Analysis. 

AFTERNOON. 
Opened with singing. Roll called, 


and the critic’s report for the forenoon 
read 


Prof. Thompson conducted exercises in 
Spelling and Arithmetic. 

Mr. Palmer occupied the time dévoted 
to Reading and Orthography with a dis- 
cussion of Spelling and its relation to 
pronunciation. 

Mr. McArthur read an extract from 
Charles Sumner. 

Prof. Thompson conducted an exercise 
in Composition. 

Mr. H. L. Wagner tendered his resig- 
nation as President, and O. D. Howe 
was elected in his stead. 

Mr. Howe resigned his place as chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, 
and appointed 8. Wolford chairman and 
P. L. Chapman an additional member. 

After recess Prof. Thompson addressed 
the Institute upon the subject of Words, 


and also read an extract from Mark 
Twain. 


The critic read his report and the In- 
stitute adjourned. 
EVENING. 
Exercises opened with singing, 
Mr. Palmer read “Maud Muller.” 
Supt. McKenzie made some remarks 


to needed amendments to the 
law. 


in 


sch 
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Prof. Thompson read “The Kiss in 
School.” 


W. J. Galbraith, Esq., of Beatrice, 
then delivered a lecture upon the subject 
of “ Music.” 

On motion a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Mr. Galbraith for his eloquent 
lecture. 

The exercises concluded with the read- 
ing of “Forty Years Ago,” by Prof. 
Thompson. 

On motion a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Prof. Thompson for his valuable 
services in connection with the Institute. 


Friday, Dec. 20. 
Institute met at the usual hour. 
Opening exercises conducted by Chan- 
cellor Benton. 
Roll called, and minutes read and cor- 
rected. 


Sup’t McKenzie conducted exercises 
in Arithmetic and Object Lessons, 

After recess the President stated that 
it was necessary for him to be absent, 
and called Mr. Palmer to the chair. 

Chaneellor Benton conducted the exer- 
cise in Theory and Art of Teaching, giv- 
ing an interesting and practical lecture 
upon School Organization. 

The critic reported and the Institute 
adjourned. 

AFTERNOON. 

Opened with Singing. Roll was called, 
and Mr. Stinchcomb appointed critic. 

The exercises were as follows: Select 
Reading, Sup’t McKenzie; Geography, 
Sup’t McKenzie; Grammar, Chancellor 
Benton; Recess; Object Lessons, J. N. 
Fuller; Theory and Art of Teaching, 
Chancellor Benton. 

The Committee on Finance reported 
that the expenses of the Institute had 
been provided for. 

Mr. Stinchcomb was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Resolutions, 
in place of Mr. Wolford, who had gone 
home. 
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Critic reported and the Institute ad- 

journed. 
EVENING. 

Institute met at the usual hour, and A. 
H., Bush was called to the chair. 

The exercises were as follows : 

Singing—“ The Iron Workers,”’ by the 
choir, led by Mr. Palmer. 

Reading—“Parrhasius and the Cap- 
tive,” Sup’t McKenzie. 

Reading—“ The Bells,” C. B. Palmer. 

Singing—‘A Hundred Years to Come,” 
by the choir. - 


Lecture—“ The Teachers’ Qualifica- 
tions,” Chancellor Benton. 

The Committee on Resolutions made 
the following report, which was adopted : 

ComMITTEE Room, TEACHERs’ Inst., } 
Beatrice, Nes., Dec. 20, 1872, 
To the Teachers’ Institute : 

Your Committee on Resolutions begs 
leave to submit the following report: 

WHEREAS, In our judgment District 
Teachers’ Institutes, as a substitute for 
County Institutes, in the counties for 
which the Institutes are ordered, do not 
meet the wants of teachers, therefore 

Resolved,*That we are in favor of Coun- 
ty Institutes. 

Resolved, That uniformity of text- 
books should be enforced. 

Resolved, That we look with pride upon 
the success which has thus far attended 
the establishment of the Nebraska Teacher 
as a periodical of real merit and of sub- 
stantial interest to the cause of education. 
We therefore urge every teacher and all 
others interested in the cause of education 
to assist in extending its circulation, and 
establishing it upon a permanent basis. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Insti- 
tute are due to Mr. L. B. Filley, County 
Superintendent of Gage County, for the 
cheerful manner in which he greeted us 
at the opening of the Institute, and for 
his unceasing efforts to make the session 
harmonious, pleasant and successful. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this In- 
stitute are due the people of this city for 
their co-operation in making the present 
session a success, and for the use of the 
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Resolved, That we tender our thanks to 
Prof. Thompson, Sup’t McKenzie, Chan- 
cellor Benton, and Mr. Palmer for their 
valuable services as instructors of the 
Institute. 


Resolved, That the presiding officers 
and secretary have our thanks for their 
promptness and integrity in the discharge 
of their duties. 

Resolved, That the proceedings be pub- 
lished in the Nebraska Teacher, and we 
a the papers of the district to also 
publish the same. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. W. StincHcoms, Ch’n. 


The Sup’t and Teachers of Gage Co. 
tendered a vote of thanks to the Sup’ts 
and teachers of Jefferson, Pawnee and 
Johnson Counties for their attendance, 
and the latter extended to the former a 
similar vote for their kindness and hos- 
pitality. 

On motion of Capt. Ashby, the citizens 
of Beatrice tendered a vote of thanks to 
the Superintendents, lecturers and in- 
structors for the many interesting and 
instructive entertainments with which 
they had been favored during the session 
of the Institute. 

The exercises closed with singing, 
“Ah, Now Farewell!” solos by Misses 
Ella Wagner and Emma West, and cho- 
rus by the full choir. 

The Institute then adjourned sine die. 

The following is the roll of the mem- 
bers present. 

GENTLEMEN. 
A. H. Bush, Meridian, Jeff.-Co. 
Thomas Beaumont, Meridian, Jeff. Co. 
G, M. Cooper, Beatrice, Gage Co. 
W. E. Crutcher, Fairbury, Jeff. Co. 
D. J. Edgington, Steel City, Jeff. Co. 
W. A. Foreman, DeWitt, Saline Co. 
J. N. Fuller, Beatrice, Gage Co. 
J. E. Green, DeWitt, Saline Co. 
R. L. Gumar, Liberty, Gage Co. 
J.8. Goodban, Beatrice, Gage Co. 
Hiram Gove, DeWitt, Saline Co. 
O. D. Howe, Table Rock, Pawnee Co. 
Nelson Korner, Blue Springs, Gage Co. 
A. W. McArthur, Beatrice, Gage Co. 
A. M. Nicholson, Elk Station, Johnson Co 
8. 8. Pickering, Beatrice, Gage Co. 
Chas. Pritchard Liberty, Gage Co 
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8. 8. Switzer, Beatrice, Gage Co. 

J. W, Stinchcomb, Lincoln, Neb. 

C. R. Stoddard, Biue Springs, Gage Co 
J. M. Sallee, Beatrice, Gage Go. 
Solomon Wolford, Tecumseh, Johnson Cv. 
M. Weaveriing, Beatrice, Ga tes 

B. P. Zuver, Hooker, Gage 

H. L. Wa ner, Beatrice, Gage Co. 

T. L. Ree 

L. B, Filley, sy —s 

C. B. Palmer, ” os 
Willis Beil, ” “,* 

E. D. Jones, Fairbury, Jeff. Co. 

Silas Bryson, Laona, Gage Co. 

J. R. Little, Baden, Gage Co. 

Pr. ie Chapman, Fairbury, Jeff. Co. 
M. F. Ellsworth, DeWitt, Saline Co, 
J.M. Armstrong, Beatrice, Gage Co. 
W. F. Beedy ~ 

L. W. Eldridge, maar, Jeff. Go. 
John Ellis, Jr., Beatrice, Gage Co. 
Duncan Cambell, Steele City, Jeff. Co. 
Geo. Edgington, Rose Creek, * Jeff. Co. 
W.R. Fuller, Laona, Gage Co. 
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LADIES, 


F. E. eotontt, Beatrice, Gage Co. 
C. E. Bower, Bower, Jeff. Co. 

M. E, Fuller, Beatrice, Gage Co. 
Mar oy Hammond, Fairbury, Jeff. Co. 
Heath Beatrice, Gage Co. 

Fils Jones, Fairbury, Jeff. Co. 

M, E. Johnson, Crab Orchard, Johnson Co. 
E. L. Jenkins, Beatrice, Gage Co, ‘ 
Jennette Maxfield, ‘ 

Mary M. Morris, Fairbury, Jeff. Co. 
Susie Purdy, 

Mrs. Julia Singer, ESD 9 Neb. 
Mrs, E. M. Elliott, Beatrice, Gage Co. 
H. E. West, 

Carrie Hull, ba A. of 
A.C. Gage, Bower, Jeff. Co. 

Mira Church, Beatrice, Gage €o. 
Lillie May ne, Blue Springs, Gage Co. 
Mira Bailey, Beatrice, Gage Co. 

R. B. Gaudy, - 

M. L. Caudy, « 

N.B. McKelvey, . 





MEETING OF THE REGENTS OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The Regents of the State University 
held a regular meeting at the University, 
commencing on the 17th. Chancellor 
Benton addressed the Board in regard to 
the $16,000 due the University from the 
State, asking that some action be taken 
for its recovery. He also referred to the 
proposed land grant of 500,000 acres to 
each Agricultural College in the Union, 
saying that there were hopes of the pas- 
sage of the bill. He next presented a 
report of the faculty, asking that a com- 
mittee of the faculty be empowered to 
purchase apparatus, &c. 

A letter was read from 8. F. Nuckolls, 
of Salt Lake, stating that he had sent to 
the University a collection of minerals. 

Prof. Thompson asked that an appro- 
priation of $5,000 be made for fitting up 
Agricultural farm. 

The committee on lands reported that 
90,000 acres of land had been selected 
for the University, located in the Dakota 
Land District. 

Governor James stated that there were 
certificates in his office for all this amount 


of land, except three quarter sections. 

A report was made in regard to the 
$16,000 in the State Treasury, which was 
in substance that the State Treasurer be 
requested to pay over this amount to the 
University. 

The Finance Committee submitted its 
report, from which the following extracts 
are taken: 

Received from State Treasurer to 
From Seashess em other resources, 
Total receipts, 

Disbursements, 37,972.95 
Balance in hands of Treasurer, 24,407.85 

This balance is deposited in banks at 
Nebraska City and Lincoln. 

The Land Committee reported that the 
title to the 72 sections of University land 
is good, and that the Agricultural College 
lands would be secured. 

A committee composed of Messrs. 
Maxfield, Fuller, and McCann, was ap- 
pointed to transact the business of the 
Board with the Legislators. 

John L. McConnell was unanimously 
re-elected Treasurer of the Board. 


$60,848.9) 
1,531.81 
62,380.80 
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Upon motion of Mr. Maxfield, the 
salary of the Principal of the Latin 
schoel was fixed at $1,200. 

A resolution was passed fixing the sal- 
ary of the Treasurer at $500 a year, with 
condition that the sureties qualify for 
double the amount signed by them. 

The sum of $150 was appropriated for 
apparatus, and a like amount for museum 
cases. 

A report from the committee on Lands 
was read, and adopted, which provides 
that not more than $2,000 be appropri- 
ated for carrying-on model farm. 

Regent Maxfield presented the report 
of Chancellor Benton’s account with the 
Board, showing that out of $700 appro- 
priated to him, $690 had been expended. 

$50 was appropriated for Indian relics. 

A resolution was adopted requesting 
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that the Secretary of War assign Col. 
J. S. Brisbin to a chair in the Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. McKenzie, Chancellor Benton 
and Regent Furnas were appointed a 
committee to prepare a report on Educa- 
tion for the Vienna Exposition. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed : 

Committee on Lands—C, §. Chase. R. 
W. Furnas, Mr. President. — 

Committee on University—A. R. Ben- 
ton, J. M. McKenzie, A. B. Fuller. 

Finance Committee—J. B. Maxfield, 
F. H. Longley, W. G. Ollinger. 

Executive Committee—C, §. Chase, 
R. W. Furnas, Mr. President. 

Library and Cabinet Committees—D. 
R. Dungan, W. G. Ollinger, F. H. 
Longley. 





MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


THE Sarpy County Teachers’ In- 
stitute met at Fairview, December 
10th, and continued four days. The 
Institute had the assistance of Prof. 
Thompson, also of Sup’t McKenzie 
and Chancellor Benton a part of the 
time. About 30 teachers were pres- 
ent. It was decided to hold two 
sessions of the Institute each year, 
and that the next session be held at 
Papillion, the last week in June. 

Among the resolutions adopted at 
the close were the following: 

Resolved, That we, teachers of 
Sarpy County, each and every one 
feel that our time Mas been most 
agreeably and profitably spent, and 
that we can truly testify to the 
benefits arising from a social inter- 


change of ideas upon the subject of 
teaching. 


Resolved, That we earnestly re- 
quest the attendance of school of- 
ficers, at the session of the Institute; 
especially at the evening sessions. 

Resolved, That a law should be 
passed compelling teachers (except 
by furnishing reasonable excuses), to 
attend the sessions of the County 
Teachers’ Institute, allowing them 
the time spent in so doing; and re- 
voking the certificate of any teacher 
neglecting this duty. 


Omaua Hien Scnoo..—Omaha 
has the honor of’ possessing one of 
the best free school buildings in the 
United States, and it is also fortunate 
in possessing a corps of teachers to 
preside in it, which has few superiors. 
We had the pleasure of visiting this 
school last week, in company with 
our friend Col. 8. B. Chase, and from 
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what we saw of the government of 
the school, we do not hesitate to say 
that a better regulated free institute 
of learning does not exist in the 
country. Through the kindness and 
courtesy of Prof. J. H. Kellom, prin- 
cipal of the high school department, 
we were admitted to the various 
graded school rooms, and could but 
notice that through them a clock 
like precision pervaded. The build- 
ing of this magnificent school edifice, 
and the furnishing of the rooms, 
procuring the best of teachers, &c., 
has cost the city of Omaha an im- 
mense sum of money, but is a good 
investment, and will in time pay the 
enterprising citizens of the city back 
twentyfold, by giving their children 
an education of a high standard.— 
West Point Republican. 


Mr. W. H. Dvusots, of Syracuse, 
who will be remembered as the ex- 
cellent instructor in Penmanship at 
the State Institute last summer, 
sends us the money to lengthen out 
his subscription to 1874, also an ex- 
tra copy of the July number, and 
what we value more than either, the 
following encouraging words: 

“T am much pleased with the 
TEACHER, and think that the teach- 
ers of Nebraska may feel proud of 


its excellence and the position it is 
taking.” 


[Jan. 


Tue Bulletin has this to say con- 
cerning the Fillmore County Teach- 
ers’ Institute which conyened in 
Fairmont recently: 

“The Teachers’ Institute closed 
Wednesday evening. It was a bril- 
liant success; being well attended 
both days. The exercises each even- 
ing were excellent. There seemed 
to be a zeal and an interest mani- 
fested in the cause of education in 
our new county, that we feel justly 
proud of. ‘Teachers’ Institute in the 
‘Great American Desért!’—the ‘un- 
explored region!” 


Sup’r Raymonp, of Otoe County, 
adds the following postscript to a 
business letter of recent date: 

“P. 8—The TEACHER is growin 
better and better every dl ag an 
I now deem it a decided success. I 
have in my possession the first vol- 


ume of the first educational journal 
published in New York State, over 
32 years ago, and I think that our 
first educational journal compares 


very favorably with that.” H. K. R. 


Sup’r Taytor, of Madison Co., 
writes that ten new school districts 
have been organized in that county 
since September, and that a teachers’ 
association has been formed. 


THE office of the Kansas Hduca- 
tional Journal has been. removed. to 
Leavenworth.. 
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CONDUCTED BY HON. J. M. MC KENZIE, STATE SUP’T OF PUB. INST. 





SEMI-ANNUAL APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONEYS. 


PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
LINCOLN, Nezs., Dec. 23, 1872. 


To the Hon. John Gillespie, State Auditor : 

As appears from the certificate of 
the Hon. Henry A. Koenig, State 
Treasurer, made on the 21st day of 
December, 1872, there is now on 
hands and subject to apportionment 


school moneys which were derived as 
follows: 
Interest on Territorial and 

State Bonds, $1,508.33 
Interest on United States Bonds, 2,350.08 
Interest on Private Securities, 2,756.52 
Unpaid Principal,School Lands, 17,901.75 
Rents of School Lands, 1,543.87 
Interest on General Fund War- 

rants held on School Fund, 3,602.30 
Two Mill Tax, 81,817.58 
Other Sources, Fractional Rem., 8.04 


Total, $111,488.47 
Deduct Amount apportioned 

twice, May, 1869, as per 

Treasurer’s statement, 
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531.57 
110,956.90 
In compliance with the provision 
of section 73 of the School Law, I 
have apportioned, the same to the 
several counties, as follows: 
Whole No. of children, 
Amount apportioned, 
Fractional remainder, $19.99 
Rate per scholar, 2.17 
Name of Co. No. of Scholars. Amt’s Due. 
Adams, 130 $ 282.10 
Antelope, 206 447.02 
Burt, 1,200 2,604.00 
Buffalo, 224 486.08 
Butler, 2,274.16 
Cheyenne, 56.42 
Cass, 7,154.49 


51,123 
$110,936.91 


Clay, 
Cedar, 
Colfax, 
Cuming, 
Dakota, 
Dixon, 
Dodge, 
Dawson, 
Douglas, 
Franklin, 
Fillmore, 
Gage, 
Hall, 
Hamilton, 
Jefferson, 
Johnson, 
Lancaster, 
L’Eau-qui-Court, 
Lincoln, 
Madison, 
Merrick, 
Nemaha, 
Nuckolls, 
Otoe, 
Pawnee, 
Pierce, 
Platte, 
Polk, 
- ace ge 
arpy, 
Salle, 
Saunders, 
Seward, 
Stanton, 
Thayer, 
Washington, 
Wayne, 
We 


144 
461 
651 
1,007 
957 
706 
1,678 
27 
4,532 
161 
508 
1,551 
511 
170 
886 
1,719 
3,117 
156 
171 
631 
526 
3,367 
104 
3,896 
1,922 
109 
744 
355 

4,150 , 
1,100 
1,843 
2,171 
1,701 
“308 
491 
1,595 
74 


312.48 
1,000.37 
1,412.67 
2,185.19 
2,076.69 
1,532.02 
3,641.26 

58.59 
9,834.44 

349.37 
1,102.36 
3,365.67 
1,108.87 

368.90 
1,922.62 
3,730.23 
6,763.89 

338.52 

371.07 
1,369.27 
1,141.42 
7,306.39 

225.68 
8,454.32 
4,170.74 

236.53 
1,614.48 

770.35 
9,005,50 
2,387.00 
3,999.31 
4,711.07 
3,691.17 

668.36 
1,065.47 
3,461.15 

160.58 
ter, 191 414.47 
York, 601 1,304.17 


Total Footings, 51,123 $110,936.91 
J. M. McKenzie, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BouNnD VOLUME OF THE TEACHER. 
—We are prepared to furnish Vol. I 
of the TEAcHER handsomely bound 
in cloth, with leather back and cor- 
ners, for $1.25. Sent postpaid to any 
address on receipt of price. 


We are authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions for the National Normal, 
one of the largest and most enter- 
prising educational journals in the 
country. Price, $1.50 a year; or the 
NEBRASKA TEACHER and National 
Normal together for $2. 


We find it impracticable to ac- 
knowledge by letter the receipt of 
all the small sums of money which 
are sent us, and hereafter our friends 
will be informed of the receipt of 
their remittances, in the TEACHER, 
under the head of “Money received 


by mail.” Sums of $5 or more will 
be acknowledged immediately by 
letter, as heretofore. 


Money RecetveD BY MAtrIL.—Mrs. 
C. A. Hull, Neb. City, $1; Mrs. H. 8. 
Thomas, Hebron, 5Octs. ; W.S. McGowen, 
St. Deroin, $1; F. J. Culver, Empire, 
$1; Miss M. E. Kirby, Hebron, $1; W. 
H. Dubois, Syracuse, 50cts.; Miss M. W. 
Merrill, Crete, $1; Chas. Wood, and 
Chas. Bittin; ger, Clarksville, $1 each; R. 
A. Lafayette, Lucy E. Clark, Chas. E. 
Mead, and J. C. Percival, Lone Tree, $1 
each; Miss H. J. Morse, Exeter, $1; 
Mary J. Peters, Fontenelle, $1; Geo. T. 
Berger, DeWitt, 50cts.; C. D. Wiggins, 
Wyoming, $1; G. W. Hammond, and 8. 
T. Fuller, Plattsmouth, $1 each; J. T. 
Lumney, Rock Bluffs, $1; J. S. Brown, 
Decatur, $1; D. Morrison, and Rev. R. 
Daley, Tekamah, $1 each; Jos. M. Ray, 
Arizonia, $1; A. Chord, Herman, $1; 
H. C, Filson, Oakland, $1; R. D. Leech, 
Humphrey, $1; Josephine Johnson, 
Deer Creek, $1; A. Stump, Williams- 
ville, 50cts.; G. K. Godfrey, Yreka, Cal- 
ifornia, $1. 














~ RATES OF ADVERTISING IN THE TEACHER. 


One Page—1 Month, $10; 3 Months, $25; 6 Months, $45; 1 Year, 


“ $6 
H “ $4 
‘“ $3 


“ 82 


$15 $25 
$10 $18 
$8 $14 
$5 SS 


{29> All advertisements payable monthly. 














We can fully recommend our readers who want ex- 


cellent Pianos, Organs or Melodeons, at the lowest prices, 
to send for circulars to D. H. Baldwin, No. 158 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, for we can assure them 
that they will receive as good Instruments as if they 
were present to select for themaelyes, and fully warranted. 


Special inducements wiil be.given to Tea 
Churches and Schools. 


chers, Ministers, 
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